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_reck 1975a we presented and interpreted Lowman's findings (1) that 
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For the interpretation of maps 272: worn, 27 


9: taken, 281; Sweated, 314; 
325 itten, 331: began, 332: ran and 335: torn the reader js referred to 
woke, = PUREED) a. a ss 
Viereck 1972. 


What follows here s v i i f vol. 23 of Orbis, as 
hould have been published in no. (Ae) 

di Pics Viereck 1975a. But due to circumstances beyond our control the 
indica y 


article can only appear now (2). For information on the vari 
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reader is referred to our main work (1975a 
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1) On Guy Ss, Lowman, Jr. cf. McDavid 1977, 134. 
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Map 2: the sun) rose, (The numbering of maps follows, again, Vievecp 
| Lowman's question: What time did the sun rise this morning? ; 19754 ) 


You say the sun 


Unfortunately, there is no comparable question in Orton's See 
dialects (1962-1971) [henceforth abbreviated as SED], —Vey of En 


Standard English [StE] rose predominates in the South 
from there over Wil. (3), Oxf., Glo., War. up to southern Lin, and north, eds 
Scattered over the whole area (except the South-west) js another “om Net 
/r1z/ (4). This form predominates in East Anglia and in the adjacent ® orm, 
A number of informants offer both forms rose and /r1z/. Furtties © ties, 
include the regular weak form rised (mentioned once near London) % 
east Ess., /rvz/ - its use is restricted to Suf. -, /ruz/ in ee » Maury ; 
uninflected preterite rise (recorded once in Dev.) as well as the tous 


“east 3 


Bie 3 €- An alt 
different lexical variant, got up, occurs twice in the South-east. MWe aoe 
the question fortunately prevented such different lexical variants from wet 
offered more frequently. eing 


Of all the variants Wright notes in his English dialect dictionary (1893 
1905) [henceforth abbreviated as EDD] /t1z/ is the most Widespread, 1 " 
only does it occur in large areas of the Midlands and the South but ae 
northern England, an area not covered by Lowman. /rauz/ is recorded in the 
EDD in Dev., rise, /ruz/ and /ryz/ only in areas in which Lowman did not carry 
out fieldwork. Rosed, here a weak ending is added toa strong form, is attested 
in the EDD for w.Som. only and no longer shows up in Lowman's material, 


Together with rised, not attested by Wright asa preterite, rosed belongs to the 


3) County abbreviations are those used b 
dictionary [EDD]. The county structure 
the SED and in our articles and books is now - to some extent at least - 
historical. In 1974 several counties disappeared, new ones were formed and 
boundary adjustments were made, which for the sake of easier comparison 
were disregarded here. For details cf. Local government in Britain 1975, 


5-9. - The abbreviations pertaining to the United States are those used by 
Atwood 1953 and other American linguistic geographers. 


y Wright in his English dialect 
referred to in Wright, Lowman, 


4) According to Brunner this is a weak form. He remarks: "Daf sich in den 
Prdteriten mit kurzem /1/ alte Prat. Plurale erhalten haben, ist unwahr- 
scheinlich". [It is improbable that old pret. plurals with short /1/ ee 
retained in the preterites. ] (1962, 210). We are not told why- Bawsreh © 
Was quite common that the vowel of the pret. plural and/or of the cn 
participle - the stem vowels of both forms are identical in this case istite 
the place of the pret. singular. (Not only was /rtz/ in usesasna Pright's 
for a period in Mgdern English but also as a past participle; re is an 
EDD, s.v. 'rise’, y."). Wright's form risn, used as a preterite oe a me past 
additional indication that /r1z/ is a strong form of preterite plura 
participle origin. 


— 
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receding En lish dialect grammar (1905) : 
ryan in &: *The periphrastic form do lee, ; NCéforth ai 
a), i he jin the south-western dialects”. ‘ FOR T lene 
aC i. auxiliary of the present and past fndleat . tigin aé 
cee enceforth abbreviated as OED] hetes ive the 
eres wre found already in OF ... tt is mosey 0°? Ys Be Ape 
am ecially frequent after 1500, firs; stiecdi ol frequent im ; , 
pecae wrceptivle difference of sense, in whict 
gitnout ily taken the place of the simple form 
Speer pg itn Por ewEEME)” (For & more detailed account co La 2ay for | 
“ he do cf. Visser 1969, §§ 1411 ff.) That the ee os Of periphras: 
copnat jnuch alive today me the area Mentioned aboy non-emphatic ae 
still 972, 12, who remarks: The redundant 'do' is i sth is demonstrated be 
<". Also the SED records it in Section IX, however ie Use. Er do say 
re present than in the past tense. » Much 


More often jn 
he findings of the linguistic atlases of 
atlantic States are summarized by A 
Sou jout N-Eng-, N.Y., N.J., and Pa. 
s everywhere ... 


ee 
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Pa] ) 
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i¢ anc 


New En land ‘ 

twood 1953, Teas ee cs 

» and is not uncommon among vathiae 

jnformant 7 
+ fptz/ occurs with some frequency in n.e.N, 

2 ees and throughout the ane of the ug eee pees 
Le scattered way «+5 and almost entirely among Type fintarsaticte sr 
5.A.S., however, it is the dominant form in Type I... it has a little currence in 
Type ll ..j and most «.- Va. and N.C. Negro informants use it, ’ 

Rised /raizd/ occurs principally in W.Va. and adjoining parts of Va. and 0.; 
its frequency is not great ..., and its use is about equally divided between 
Types I and 0. 


Rise /raiz/, the uninflected preterite form, is with one exception confined 
to Va., N-C., and S.C. Negroes, about one fourth of whom use it. 


Raised /rezd/ (almost certainly with a present form raise /rez/) is rare in 
this context in N.Eng. and the S.A.S., but is scattered through the M.A.S., 
reaching its greatest frequency in W.Va. ..." (5). 


Most of the present-day relic forms in the mother-country either were not 
transplanted to the New World at all or have since died out there (cf. /rauz/, 
/ruz/, /rvz/). Rise and rised, however, seem to have their origin in Britain, but 
are now somewhat more typical of the English spoken in the United stale 
According to our records raised is not found in the mother-country. ni ae 
notes raise as a preterite (s.v. ‘rise’ v. ) in the north of England an 


De Saas ‘ and those 
mformation on the westward movement of these variants 


, id 1956 and in 
discussed in the following maps can be found in V. McDavid | 
Allen 1975, 
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tside the areas investigated by Lowman 
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i.C. i sed j ‘ : 5 
Scotland, } e the forms most widely used in the United States in 


/ri z/and rose ot 


: heard it (lots of times. 
ace ave heard it (lots of times. 


t provide data on unstressed have. (For different fo 


Map 
Lowman: Sug- I 
The SED does no 
weak verb hear 1n 


e of contracted have to be almost 1,7; ; 
The ARES eeertions must be noted: for Birks, Gall tad 
the who ti Collins did not ascertain an answer and in a re a 
Bente sacribs comprising Cmb., Bdf., Hnt., Nhp. and s.Lei,, 
form of am was offered exclusively. 


i K 
Irly smal} on 
ea 


the “Ontractey 


i ted the use of be for have - 

In the EDG, § 441, Wright no Wwe apart 
Shetland Isles - in Rut., Nhp., War., Bdf., Hrt. and s.Nrf,. (cf, also 
‘be', v. VII.4, where Hnt. is added). This use had therefore remaj 
stable till the end of the 1930's. (Cf. maps 190 and 195 - algo f 


Oran 
recent comparison of the use of be for have.) Ore 


1 Sv, 
ned tathe: 


According to Atwood 1953, 26f., "I've is almost universal 
tained)" on the east coast of the United States. "Nineteen inf 
S.A.S. use I'm in this context ... Nearly all of these informants 
the Chesapeake Bay area, and all but two fall in Type I." 


(with /y/ Te~ 
ormants in the 
are in or Dear 


Whereas in the United States have as an auxiliary verb was rec 
contexts "I have heard it" (see above) and "I have been thinking", the second 
context was unfortunately omitted by Lowman in his investigations in England, 
In his EDG, § 441, Wright remarks: "... in those dialects of Eng. which have 
preserved the old strong past participles, the aux. have is gen. omitted in 
affirmative sentences when the subject is a personal pronoun immediately 
followed by the verb, as we done it, I seen him, they been and taken it. In the 
midland, eastern, and southern dialects, this construction is sometimes used to 
express the preterite". Forster (1984, 152ff.), in presenting the SED largely 
unpublished incidental material, also notes examples such as I never seen him 
yet. Furthermore, have is no longer generally omitted. It can also be omitted 
in sentences negated by never, as in the example above. 


Orded in the 


Atwood provides the following summary for the United States: "In T (have) 
been thinking’ the usual form is I've /aiv/, though the /v/ is frequently lost by 
assimilation. One informant in Pa. and 19 in the S.A.S. (including three 
Negroes) use the form I'm /aim/ (I'm been thinking')" (ibid.). These are almost 
the same informants as those who use I'm in "I have heard it". 


v7 Dasold/Wolfram (1972) present a rather one-sided picture when they assert) 
In Negro dialect, the contracted forms 've and 's can be removed, giving - 
been here for hours and He gone home alread "“(p. 69). The Atlas tinding 
Malate 2S) Sermeckivednsthat they show that this feature Is not at 


the above context cf. map 36 of our main work.) TMs of the 
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‘Negro dialect’ in the United States. Th. 
orcalled he omission of auxiliary have, as 
gto e origin of t 1172, wh 3 
cte “ine OF & Visser 1966, § 2, who notes forms such ag | Neer the 
8 clea thers F< dialectal English (cf. EDG), but aleo Nid f 
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British lele 
IS evidence. d by the 


IN ‘substandard’ 
at andy not ony ined term taken from Barber, cf. below - ag val oi 
ae it de }go quotes Barber (1964, 136f.)s While new auxiliaries are 
1 ish aM visser ae older auxiliaries are disappearing in some POsitic , 
eng : oe is weakly stressed. The weak form js often }j ¢ 

adi e 


just v ,,, In 


hej have ech this v often disappears, and we get forms like we done j 


ou seen «-- Here then we have new forms of the present- 


t, 
ibs an till very definitely substandard in Brita; 
oy De’ -o: they are § vital, 
’ 


but may 


u it. 
. ven't (done 1 
yap 37 a {haven't done it. ry rer 
Lown 4 3! I can't tell you what Smith's house is like, because so far I [i 
SED! jooking | — seen it. 


gt haven't occurs rather often in the area around London and very 
: ally elsewhere. With two exceptions all those informants who offered 
ren also produced another variant, either ain't or hain't. The latter is 
the st d to Nrf. and n.Suf. in the east and to Wil. and Som. in the west and 
oes. recorded once in s.Sus., while ain't is used everywhere else. Two 
aera: (in Bdf. and s.Cmb.) offered am as they did for the positive form 
(cf. preceding map), however, the negation is missing in Lowman's notation. 
Strictly speaking, it is thus an irrelevant response. (Cf. also Francis’ contribu- 
tion in this volume.) 


With regard to ain't, hain't and (h)aven't the SED confirms Lowman's 
findings precisely! However, it no longer attests the use of be instead of have. 
Both Lowman and the EDD reveal that the use of be for have seems to depend 
much on whether the form is negative or positive. If it is negative (as in this 
case) it is regionally much more restricted, as a comparison of maps 36 and 37 
shows. The EDD records this use only for Lei.: "I'm not brought my paper" (s.v. 


‘have', v. 1.1.11). This relic usage has since died out completely; it does not 
Seem to have crossed the Atlantic. 


‘ice far as the United States is concerned, Atwood points out (1953, 31) 
a 


wae nearly all informants in the East know and use the form haven't (..., with 
ae assimilative changes) ...". Ain't and hain't are both used alongside 
ce raphical distribution pattern emerging. However, 


t with almost no 

Seale geog : 

hain't "is almost universal in n.e.Pa." and "The Piedmont area of Va. is clearly 
€ absence of hain't" (ibid.). 


Marked by th 

Eohnee Points out an important aspect: "More than 330 Eastern racreeeea 

concludes nooning ‘have not'; less than 40 use it meaning ‘am not’. We Sik 

Contexts that, although a large number of informants use aint 
» those who Use hain't usually use it only to mean pay 
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distinguishing it from ain't ‘am not’ (ibid.). A comparison , 
0 | Y aiows the following picture in England: whereas 9 inf May, 
Sen ' (in s.w.Ess.) uses it meaning '2.. 7 ™a Ps 4, 

eaning ‘have not’, only one Meaning ‘am nh 
South-west ben't was regularly recorded by Lowman for 'q 
' corre w using ain't in both contexts is further 
© tioned above thus holds also for England: 


rf the 


Not', (es 


conclusion men ; 5 ngla those 

use hain't "usually use it only to mean have not’, distinguishin ; ant, ad 

[and ben't] eis nots Nevertheless, ee ola e A reveals, the pry ot troy, “ho 
n't meant both ‘am not and ‘have not’ at the are ain, 


‘ a ig en 
large where al A : : ! ti Still »-—~ 
cAewerigatiehier (On the origin of ain't/hain't cf. Pinsker 1973 Mp Lown 

Tancis ; an! 


volume.) Minty 


Map 38: he does. 

Lowman: Sug. He does. 

SED: IX.5.1: You don't care for things like that, but I 
Convert for he does, we do. 


The uninflected form occurs regularly in East Anglia Gms 
sporadically in the South-east and the West Midlands and ; ‘ 
South-west. StE does was recorded almost exclusively in 
and in the central Midlands. 


5 nl 
Predominates in the 
the Home Counties 


The EDD notes the simple affirmative of the 3rd pers. sin 
eared mood, i « only infrequently. It is does in area 
owman, i.e. in the North of England and in parts ; 
Shr.). In large areas of the South (Sur., Hmp., Avil Seen ee (Chs, 
EDD provides no further information - with the exception Sp pees ate 
dith/deth, a form derived from Old English, was noted. Lowman's Sua 
largely confirmed by the SED. The SED gives StE does rather aurea = 
Lowman and also in some areas (Nrf., Cmb., Wor., Wil. Dev.) i oe 
Lowman recorded only do. Some SED-informants, who alg offer = 
characterize do as ‘older’. According to the SED the northern parts of - ae 
East and the West Midlands as well as the North of England have a fe 
inflected form with -s. (During the 10th century s was substituted for th in ie 
Northumbrian dialect; cf. Jespersen 1942, 15 and 17.) Thus do is typical of the 
South Midlands - especially its eastern parts - and the South of England. 
pe ae but in accordance with the EDD the SED still has one instance 
i ee Dev. This clearly indicates that in wide-meshed surveys such as 
Owman's important features may remain unrecognized. That even the SED is 


Cone is demonstrated, among others, by Speitel 1969 and Kolb 


8+) Present tense 
S not covered by 


Sten ie summarizes the findings of the American linguistic atlases and 
uninflected Bs regionally and socially: "... in much of Southern England the 
Rah ae ae Singular present indicative, as he do, is in old-fashioned rural 
However, it cature must have been brought to all of the American agen 
cultural ae 1s unevenly distributed today, because of differences the 

situation. The Southern colonies were more rural than the rests more 


5 j terrelationship f BYE and a 
vawock! On the in an 
yvierec 


yculture for a longer time, and on Money; TOD ag» 

a t deal of low-grade hand labor - ,, ttor ob 
a ‘ ny 4 : 
¥ the South is still lower 


: than thay 
i 
wnat FO income 


" other « 
el less} they have, on the average, fewer Vedre af ne 
arerae nets tre nferior quanty to what is available in other « Hors fe © 
gout at of em gurprising that such forms as he do are today m fi : “4 : 
Bee ene South and South Midland than in other dialect regions 
th te 


iMNHly 
ditions there were more favorable {o their survival. a 


fe not all. Within the South itself, a sit 
is 


| milar cultural differentia 

put this the disadvantage of the Negro ~ long enslaved, and dis riminated 

erated e. after Emancipation. For a long time 
ve 


: the Southers Negro 
ainst © as more rural than the Southern white, more con 
‘on W 
Jation 


reece : fined to agricul- 
opt a to the more menial kinds o agricultural work. The Southern Negro 

an iven to travel; his income was - and is - lower than that of his white 
was less 2 chooling is for fewer years and of poorer quality. For this reason, in 
neighbor; © such forms as he do will be heard from a Breater proportion of 
the Sen of whites. And since, in recent years, the migrants from the 
Negroes Northern and Western urban areas are more likely to be Negroes than 
South as Negroes are more likely to be identified as recent migrants, in 
Saas forms like he do are likely to be considered as simply Negro speech 
eee riich historically they are regional forms widely disseminated in 
tien England, and regionally in the United States they are characteristi- 
cally Southern, as [map B] indicate[s]" ( 


1967, 35 and 39). In New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States the inflected form does js almost universal. It 
occurs, of course, also in the South Atlantic States, much less Often, however, 

] 


among Type I informants. "Of the Southern Negro informants, all but one (Md.) 
nse the uninflected do ..." (Atwood 1953, 27f.). Fasold/Wolfram note: "Since 
the -s suffix does not exist in the verb system of Negro dialect, the verbs 
remain have and do with third person singular subjects in the present tense 
(1972, 71). The Atlas findings reveal this to be, at best, a half-truth, First, 
uninflected forms such as he do are very widespread in white speech also and 
second so-called 'Negro dialect’ is certainly not monolithic - if it exists at all. 


Maps 86(a) and 87(a): 1 am 
°wman: Sug, 
SED: 1X.7.7: 


/am I (going. ’ 
Iam going and Sug. Am I going (to get some? 
Which of you is English here? For yourself you could answer 


lam (affirmative, unstressed, without predicative). 
pees We drink water when we are thirsty. 


°nvert for lam (positive, unstressed). 
IX.7.1; To fi 


I 
ite simply: ~—— Am 
mdeoht a Rather you're right, you ask quite simply 
right? (Interrogative) 4 
. nn 
; 88 and discuss¢ 

Ee Sing and its variants are charted on map Lam # are ¢ be. 
Th with 


orms 
PAG that map we concentrate here on Rahookee of whether 
*eBional distribution of these forms is the same ~ Ir 
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qated Interrogatively or nots Consequently th. ay 
» were ele 3 Dm ay 
_ aniy. (Cf. also map 263) h 
map only. 
— 5 of the forms offered as peg Otiten. 
The regional distribution t of Bek. and Oxf,/) POGED fg Ve 
and Kent and eas STN Ap. (Stpy <P ety. 
et Paget and west of this area only be was recorded _ oy “ 
exclusively, 


(6 
Da 
epted). In southern Nhp. are was noted once, Me . 
, exe . 
am in Dev. 


that especially in th The spp tee , 
¥ . i at es C y in e Ho ~ ~ & 

3 . with the exception th mec 

this picture ~ ” 


‘ F Cc . hip _ 
ed instances of are (see Francis, map 1, in this volum UNtieg 4 
4 pre StE am did not gain ground at the expense of 
as’ ec — 


6) . he 


‘ Ith 
—— D, however, shows th dialect) ths 
ison with Wright's EDD, Es Bick os obs be way Mue} 2 
compar a in earlier times and occurred also in the entire Bast opt N Mops 
mo ach. also OED, s.v. ‘be’, v.). The same is true of ar 9 Lin 
ot. ~ Er 


dicative) which the EDD att cs (used in ¢ © he 
. ent indicative) w ests not onie« * tine 
Sedan at ‘oar Lin. and Rut. Neither the SED nor Lowman givg’*® Home 
of the existence of cham, recorded in the EDD for Som. and Dey, The qt 
s.v. ‘be’, v-, A.l.1.i. sing., has the following to say on this form: "In 14th ED, 
75th c. {cham (south and west) as (peated as one word, whence tates a 
cham in 16th c, and recent s.w. dial. According to the records this San 
Since died out completely in dialectal English. a 
In Old English there existed parallel forms stemming from different ’ 
that disappeared in present-day StE. Not so, however, in the dialects Sti 
they persist until today. With regard to the first person sing. pres, indie “ 
ousted all other forms in StE, whereas in the dialects am + am 


: =— ate and is (from 
*es/os/s - *er/or) as well as be and bin (from *bheu/bhi) ct (from 


We, ea \ ill occur jn large 
areas in England today. (The SED attests bin and is for areas not Covered by 
Lowman; see Francis, map 1, in this volume.) 


For the eastern United States Atwood 1953, 27 provides the following 
summary of the linguistic atlas findings: "In 'Am | going?’ be occurs in 
scattered fashion in N.Eng., two thirds of the occurrences being in Type IA aa 
In the South is has considerable currency in this phrase among Type | 
informants. This form is particularly common in e.Va., where more than half 
of the Type I informants use it. A scattering of Type I informants in N.C. and 
S.C. also use is, and more than half of the Southern Negro informants do so’. 
In " 


tall as] am", be also occurs in New England. There and elsewhere (in New 
Yor 


k, New Jersey and Pennsylvania) be is a characteristically older feature; 
nearly all its users are Type I informants. Atwood, loc.cit., remarks: "No other 
variants of am are recorded in the East" 


am : This is not quite correct since Map 
606A of the Linguistic atlas of New England [henceforth abbreviated 35 
LANE] notes two instances of are in this context: one in New Brunswick and 
one in Rockport on Cape Ann, Mass. StE am, of course, occurs everywhere = 
the eastern United States, Thus almost all the forms recorded in the mother 
country (am, are, be and is) crossed the Atlantic; the only exception is bin. 
As regards the U.S, westward movement of be as a finite form Aten 19% 
32, points out that "not found at all in the Middle and South Atlantic © ea) 
but Occurring as a relic in New England [, the New England settlement 


a, 
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york, Wisconsin, and Michigan, [it] has only a ghostly existence in the 


New " 
Upper Midwest - 


Map 88: going. : ene ’ 
Several of Lowman's questionnaire items furnish data on the present participle 


of the verb to go. These include: 14.1.: Sug. lam going (today; 14.2: Sug. Am I 
oing (to get some? and 14.8a: Sug. Be you going? All relevant data were 


charted on this map. 


the SED does not elicit systematically going and its 


ormation on the present participle of to go can be gathered, 
"Children are not taught to read 


1 
. 


Unfortunately, 


variants. Some inf 
however, from question VIlI.6.1 of the SED: 


and write at home, they must go to school 


The map reveals that north of Kent and Sur. and east of Oxf. and Bck. 


going /-1n/ and a-going /-In/ are used exclusively, while west and south of 
this line only gwine and a-gwine occur. In the extreme southeast both variants 
compete with one another. In southeast Sus. gwin is recorded once and in 
southern War. there is one occurrence of a-gwining /-tn/, probably a blend 
from gwine and going, also attested by Wright for this transition area (cf. 
EDD, s.v. ‘go'). Within the going area aq oing clearly predominates in East 
Anglia, Ess. and Hrt., whereas no clear regional pattern emerges between 
gwine and a-gwine in the west and south-west. Historically, the prefix a- 
BCEes ents a weakening of the Old English preposition on before the verbal 
srslentive (as in ic wes on huntunge). In Middle English this construction 
pee with the present participle. A-going and a-gwine are not separately 
A ti a the EDD, but Wright attests the prefix a- before present participle 
ral tee al substantive generally in the counties south of Pem., Shr., War., Lei. 
ao ae exgept Hnt., nw.Nrf. and e.Kent as well as in Scotland and Ireland 
ota haBoth the EDD and the SED (as far as its i 
influence! onfirm Lowman's results. Thus dialectal gwine 


nformation goes on 
firmly resisted StE 


Gwi . 
—Wine and going are also in use in the eastern United States. Atwood 1953, 


Map 27 
Bene ee wine in two completely separate areas: in New England (where 
Saree ee 16 times northeast of the Merrimack) and between the 
© east ae and eastern Georgia. A form without w, /gain/, is recorded on 
euse River of Virginia as well as around the Albemarle Sound anc 
er. (The EDD attests this form for parts of Scotland and, 1 


Only 
De for Yorkshire. Widdowson 1972, 69 still found it in Filey on the east coast 
-) In the remaining areas going, pronounced /gorn/ and - much 
4 /go1n/, is current. Atwood 1953, 35 does not record participial 

€ a- prefix in this item, which are rather widespread in the 


The find; 
nd ; ; : 
portant nee of the linguistic atlases on both sides of the Atlantic provide 
Ystique" ectives for all those "in danger of being led astray nA great 
ro mer 


as 
’ 88 McDavid put it in Viereck 1975a, 8. For a numbe 


: ationship of BrE and Amp 
" : the interrela ME 
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‘ ine is typical of U.S. Bia Ba gtiet 50=¢ alled; it, Spt 
sociolinguists Br as (1974, 16) remarks: The gwine forms ay, 8 lies 
Africa. Thus i aE dialects. Gwine occurs in Jamaica on in oy wine 
spread in Sone ee tihan rural Black English today", According + aiullah 
and ia coTsENeD ge een in on, early syncretism of the to_go Vebe Mary 
its origin mus 5 with "Akan language forms of the word g * of 9! 


Wa, Wo 


Germanic language pletely one-sided view. That Swine js Bye Buas 


. This is a com 


™ (bid. : ; ne ii Bua4 
ae oe Negro usage in the heen fees Bed that it j, F Mean, 
estrl A Crane * " al Englis oes no ti P 
widespread feature in British dialect g * Into the thes. the 
is, consequently, ignored. and 


hes. 

89: Here are your clot 
ee If a child is just learning how to dress itself, the mothe; Beige 
clothes and says . Sug. Here are your clothes! 85 in the 
No comparable question was included in Orton's SED. 


North of Sur. and Kent and east of Bck. and War. the singular contr 
form here's is used exclusively. This form was noted, furthermore, in es a 
and Dev. (one occurrence each). StE are was recorded only in Kent. ees lo, 
appears once in Mid. South and west of the area indicated above Lowe 
noted only be (with one or two exceptions). (On the historical development f 
the plural forms are and be cf. Brunner 1962, 276ff.) It is noteworthy that - 
singular is is used not only for all persons of the singular in certain areas a 
England but also for the plural - and this not only "in the northern dialect", as 
the OED puts it (s.v. ‘be’, v., A-I.1.3 sing.) (cf. also map 173 oats is/are 
thrashed in Viereck 1975a). As far as the pronouns are concerned it is 
noticeable that within the whole be-area there are scattered instances of the 
use of the second person singular of the personal pronoun, objective Case, thee 
instead of the possessive. The EDG, § 411, attests the use of thee in ths 
function (only) for Oxf., Brks., I.W., Wil. and Som. Lowman proves that it must 
have been much more widespread. 


A "In N.Eng. the singular contracted form here's /hirz/ is used by about four 
fifths of the non-cultured informants. Those who use are are mostly to be 
found in s.N.Eng. and are predominantly of the more modern types. In some 


eight instances here are your cannot be distinguished from here your ... 


In the M.A.S. and the S.A.S. 


: here's is universal in Type I and almost so in 
Type I (nine tenths use it). 


In N.Eng. and the S.A.S. about half the cultured informants use the singular 
here's; in the M.A.S. a little over one third do so" (Atwood 1953, 29). The 
others use are. As a plural, be is not attested in the United States, nor is the 
Personal pronoun thee in this context. Generally speaking, the historical 
AE OR: Singular pronoun "made it to the New World only as ™ 
affectation of the Society of Friends" (McDavid in Viereck 1975a, 8). > the 


ape "You were talking to him" Atwood 1953, 29 notes: "Two ae 
mants in s.e.Pa. state that thee was would be used in addressing 4 fren" 
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I not. 

; 1am not/am I not 

590 and? not (going to hurt you, 
MeF nantoUs: -ight,) am I not? 

pow re If I said to you: You're drunk, you Would answer; Oh 

gpr ket Ba oN 
$ a 4 Of a man who has just won a thousan 

pesos 


! qd Pounds, 
lucky? And if it was you, you'd Say of yourself: + 
Wo BE 


We' ll ri ht h ” Aren't 1 lucky? 
3 t here, are Ree 
ee oe ee eg 1) Nt we? Now s i | 
that ma over there, you can say: He's al] right there, ae | 
eeert for aren't I, at 


» YOU would Say: Isn't 


first SED question is not completely identical wi 
The re the SED uses be without Predicative in a¢ 

question ae SED has two questions elicitin 

Peet sough only the second i 

nol, 


— 


th Lowman's first 
ontradictory Negative 
g the negative-interrogative am | 
s - like Lowman's - a tag question, vas 
s 90 and 91 reveal that the regional distribution of ain't # ben't # hain't 

Map d in both statement and question is exactly alike. Ain't was offered 
as elicite orthern Sus. and east of Bck. - War. exclusively - with one 
north of ie (in s.w.Ess.). South and west of this line only ben't was 
Reece en not occurs nowhere. With regard to the Lowman area the 
Baten: the distribution of ben't. However, 


there are several Occurrences 

in't in the ben't-area. In the East ain't was noted predominantly. StE am 

pred occurs in much of the ain't-region now, much less, however, in the 
no 


! in East Anglia, Ess., Mid. and 
Den't- . Furthermore, aren't was recorded in ; . 
pat a once in Cmb., whereas hain't no longer appears. What we noted with 
a Baitive is also true of the negative form: the EDD attests ben't in almost 
a aie On investigated by Lowman, and also ie een (sv Bee = 
i i i f., Lin., War. and also 
} oted by Wright sporadically in Suf., ‘ins, V 
ee ck a us The EDD also records ain't (in large areas), 


f 
een't (for s.Not. and Suf.), but not hain't. The SED results for the whole o 
England are summarized by Francis in this volume. 


i Atwood 
As regards the distribution of the present tense ners Some oe 
(1953, 30f.) provides the following summary for theseae Rate 
! te : : 
1 ain't /ent/ and I hain't fhent/ are give A ker are most common in 
informants, most of whom choose I'm not. Ain t an ent aia 
= Seer pioned Bee nenene fend. tocke a ae a ticular concentration of 
Predominates over hain't by 10 to one. There is no an vecorded, in Rd and 
these forms in N.Eng., but they are least commonly 
C.Mass, 


and 
Ih Hudson Valley, 

" New York City, the northern half of N.J., the lower 

the 


hoosing 
informants ¢ 
Northern part of e.O., ain't is not recorded at NS EE SAS 
the I'm not Construction instead. Everywhere eles fe Hee antalaaditolA 

Soe (or hain't) is used [almost exclusively by TyP 

€xtent by 


Pe Il informants ].... 


i ionship of Brk and A 
i ‘ the interrelations ih 
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ommunities along the upper Susquehanna 


Except for a few c predad the M.A.S. and the S.A,S. .., j hain't lip. 


not is very rare and isol 


"¢ (or hain't) 1? ig somewhat more frequent in N.Eng, ... 
a" . fi i eeee 

about three fifths of all informants ; 
ed above where I ain't is not recorded, ain! 


tion 
In the areas mentio Elsewhere in the M.A.S. and the S.A,s, att (hain', 


vee = rs 

. extremely common ; oil ya : 

I ain't (hain't) I? is about as universal as a form can be. I s] ate 
’ —— 


LY sd | 
Hain't I? is a little more common than I hain't ... 
There are about a dozen occurrences of the form een't fint/ 


» Near 
the coastal areas of Va. and N.C. ... ly all 


in 
* 0 
Aren't /arnt/ I? is rare in all areas.’ 


Unlike the situation in the mother-country (at least judging fr 
evidence collected by Lowman) the distribution of the various BE the 
United States does depend on the context, i.e. whether they are dlicitea e 
statement- or in a question-frame. Most of the variants occur on either Sint a 
the Atlantic (ain't, am not, aren't, een't and hain't), ben't was noteq k of 
England. (As a positive form, be did cross the Atlantic in the fe nly in 
singular, present indicative; cf. maps 86a and 87a.) We restricted our ae 
son to the area covered by Lowman in England. Thus northern dialectal mee 
I's not, J isn't and a number of other forms have not been treated here. = 


Map 92: we were. 
Lowman: Sug. We were (going to do it. 
SED: VII.9.5 (b): We drank water because 


we were thirsty. 


The map shows was to be almost universally used - in the Southeast Collins' 
files are (with one exception) blank in this case. There are some scattered 
instances of StE were in East Anglia and parts of the Southwest (Glo., Wil. 
Dor.). This form occurs in concentration only in a small area Comprising Rut, 
Nhp., n.Bck., Bdf. and Hnt. Historically speaking, wron/wéron (>StE were) 


were the only forms attested in Old English. In Middle English, however, the 
singular was began to be used in the plural as well (cf. OED, s.v. ‘be’, v. A.I.6 
for citations). 


ee s). This use continues in dialectal English. The SED notes were 
ey in the North and both forms - with differing frequency, however - 
ae eae Fd well as in the entire South (with rare exceptions). The 
awk x pe by the EDD is very incomplete: only in the West Midlands 
within ai Res the first person plural, past tense, indicative recorded 
eee acu uit that were appears occasionally in the West, was being much 
widespread. Although the EDD-data are incomplete and although 


Lo 1 i i 
ee s Survey is rather wide-meshed it can still be said that StE were has 
gained ground since Lowman's investigation 
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According to Atwood 1953, 29 "were is far more common in s.N.Eng. than 
where was is nearly universal. The plural is clearly the newer 
almost invariably among the more modern informants in 
e usage is divided. No cultured informant uses only was... 


in the northeast, 
form, occurring 
communities wher 


In the M.A.S. and the S.A.S. we was predominates in Type I (over three 
fourths use it) and Type II (two thirds use it) ... Seven cultured informants in 


these areas use the singular form was with we". 


Maps 93 and 94: No, it wasn't me. 
Lowman: Sug. No, it wasn't me. (Response to the question 'Was that you'?) 
SED: IX.7.6: We could say: We were late, weren't we? 

You could say of yourself: I was late, wasn't 1? Convert for (2nd sg.) 


weren't you, wasn't she, weren't they. 


The frame in which both surveys elicited the response wasn't is noticeably 
different; with regard to the personal pronoun the questions cannot be 
compared at all. Concerning the use of the objective and the subjective case 
form of the personal pronoun, first person singular, no comparable question is 
to be found in the SED. 


StE wasn't occurs in scattered fashion in the whole area investigated by 
Lowman. Most of the informants who offered wasn't also mentioned one of the 
following variants: wan't - which is clearly concentrated east of a line running 
from War. in the North to e-Hmp. in the South -, wadn't - which occurs very 
rarely in the East Midlands and more often in the South - and werdn't (with 
scattered occurrences in the West Midlands and the Southwest). Further 
variants include: wanna (offered once in Wor.), warn't (recorded in s.Nhp., 
¢-Kent), erdn't with the w omitted (cf. EDG, § 236) (mentioned once in wil.) 
ane weren't (attested in w-Glo.). Dialectally, were and war also occur in (the 
ee and) the third person singular, past indicative, hence the negative warn t, 
Zan't, (w)erdn't, weren't. Wright notes in his EDG, § 298, that "in the south 
= Stern dialects a d has been developed between Jen, Gah ue cos AS | e 

ample werdn't shows, this is also the case between and n. Wadnt Is 4 
ey assimilated form of wasn't, whereas in wanna the assimilation 1s 

emplete. (The EDD attests both forms in Wor./Shr., wasna/wuzna and wanna. 


The EDD-information on this item (s.v. ‘be’, v- 1.2) is rather incomplete. A 


c i 

ates - as far as it is possible - shows werdn('t), wanna, wada(t ae 

Cormteeee where also Lowman attested these forms. Weren't (an 7 

the EDD tt can be subsumed under this variant) occur in a much eA 

Midland than recorded by Lowman, namely in Nrf., Lin, and parts © a e ve 

Not co: S and the Southwest. Furthermore this variant was recorded in reg 
vered by Lowman (Yks.). 


Th : “ P 
Engl © SED reveals that StE wasn't did not gain ground in the South © 


and si : ~ 
ce Lowman's investigation. Lowman's results are confirmed bY T° 
h regard to wan't, wadn't, wanna, wasn't and werdn't, Wersh—» 


ee i Se ee 


- 
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» SED. With the 
» often by the ‘CeDti 
, . was recorded mor » Bae it ws i 
piste t Midlands (from Hnt. and Bdf. to he, Sas), it way Noted jn e 
eastern Bas and occurs also in parts of the North (in wy.” the 
Iva 


whole South of a dogg 
Lan.), Its distribution is 
northern counties the SED no 


hus similar to that indicated in the EDp, p.. * and 
tes wasn't, in Yks. furthermore wadn'y , 


weren't). 
; : ; serning the eastern United 5+, 
The following information conc r 4 tates is tabe 


2: "The form wan't .. shows a striking 
Eng., except for R.I., parts of ¢. and W.Mase, neal 


s.Vt., this form is extremely common — almost universal northeag of i: 
. *. ; = i * ] e 
Merrimack. It appears among all types of informants, inc luding one fourth ' 
the cultured group. In Niegence neat FO appears in a 800d Biss 


wan't 
is very sol and almost 
common in e.N.C., though along the coast several informants ug. pate is 
instead. It is used fully as often by Type II informants as by Type I, and ‘by hal 
the cultured group in this area. It is certainly not an ‘illiterate’ form rr 
informants who comment on it regard it as ‘old-fashioned’, 'familiar’ z 
‘careless’, though ‘natural’. » OF 
The form weren't ... is found in several communities in coastal N.C., and 
there are a few scattered occurrences elsewhere. ; 
Warn't +» is not very common anywhere, being found only in scattered 
communities, mainly along the Southern coast and in w.N.C. and w.Va, 


The unusual form werdn't ... occurs five times in Delmarva and once on the 
lower Susquehanna. 


The assimilation of /z/ to /d/ before /n/ -/wadent/, /wa dont/ - is recorded 
a number of times in the South Midland and in S.C. - and it shows up a few 
times in n. and w.N.Y." 


Thus almost all variants occur on both sides of the Atlantic, namely wadn't, 
wan t, warn't, wasn't, werdn't and weren't. Wasn't is not mentioned in Atwood's 
summary. Map 604 of LANE attests it almost everywhere in New England, and 


it is no doubt current also in the remaini , 
States. ining parts of the (eastern) United 


agrees shows I to be in use in parts of the Southwest only (in Som., Dor., 
Wie 3 2 wer dates and s.Glo.); everywhere else me occurs exclusively. As 
above the SED does not allow a comparison. The EDG, § 402, attests the 


use of the objective form of inative " 
the dialects of Sc. and Eng,", aie saiea banding a8. Nae nenicative "a 


Fri 
wefan eRe Provides a short historical account of the construction in 
time, pt 1% the changes that have taken place in the course of 

with the pressures of word order: Old English ic _hyt 


com > Middle English it am I > it is | (since the second half of the fifteenth 
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century) > it is me (since the time of Shakespeare). The historically younger 
form not only predominates in dialectal English but has become accepted also 
in StE on both sides of the Atlantic - despite the condemnation by the 
schoolma'ams! In A dictionary of modern English usage, first published in 1926, 
H.W. Fowler, a schoolmaster, called the use of me in 


It_wasn't me "a lapse" 
and "technically wrong", whereas Ernest Gowers remarks in the revised second 


edition of the same dictionary (1965): "The use of Me in colloquialisms such as 


It's me and It wasn't me is perhaps the only successful attack made by me on a 
(s.v. 'me’). Quirk et al. note: "... both sub 


jective and objective case forms can 
be used for subject complement. Although the prescriptive grammar tradition 
stipulates the subjective case form, the objective case form is normally felt to 
be the natural one, particularly in informal style. However, the choice occurs 
chiefly in this restricted and infreq 


uent construction with final Pronouns, ie in 
‘object territory" (1972, 210). 


On the other side of the Atlantic "The Linguistic Atlas of New England 
[maps 603 and 604] shows that It is me {and It wasn't me ] prevails 
overwhelmingly in that region, even within the Boston area. Most of the 
informants who reported It is I confessed that their use of it was the product 
of belaboring by the schoolma'am. But not many of those consulted recalled 
the horrors of education so clearly .... In late years It is me has even got 
Support from eminent statesmen’ 


n" (Mencken 1963, 554). Here Menck 
among others, Winston Churchill. On p. 


en cites, 
. : 250 Mencken remarks: "The school- 
maam continues the heroic task of trying to make her charges grasp the 
difference between who and 


: whom, but the speechways of the American public 
are against her. Nor do they respon 


d to her efforts to promote it is I". Such are 
the results also arrived at by Fries in his quantitative investigation of written 
Material. Howe 


: ver, expressions of the type it is I - it is me occurred only 
rarely in the letters Fries analysed. 


Maps 95(a) and 96(a): Be you going? How be you? 

Lowman: Sug. Be you going? How be you? 

SED: IX.7.2; To find out whether I had a wife, you'd ask me: 

Married? 

SED: VII.2.8: On Meeting a friend in the 
you would say to him: 


The questions are not comp 


Are you 


street and inquiring about his health, 
How are you? 
letely comparable. 


Whereas the distribution of be is always the same on the maps 86/87: I am 


Roing/Am I going?, 89: here are your clothes and 173: oats is/are thrashed, it 
differs noticeably in this case, i.e. in connection with the second person 
Singular and plural. As maps 95a and 96a reveal - since the distribution of the 
verb forms are in the main identical in both questions we charted the results 
on one map - be occurs in scattered fashion in almost the whole area 
investigated by Lowman. Right you be on map 96, recorded in parts of the East 
Midlands where Lowman's records are rather incomplete, is an irrelevant 
response (cf. OED, s.v. 'right', a, I.14.b ; the phrase is not attested in the pe 
nor in the SED as response to question VIII.2.8), however it shows the use of be 
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; ioht notes be in the context comparable to Low _— 
= aU ae WA West Midlands and the South of England; cf en 
the os rAts 1.1.) StE are only occurs twice in Lowman's records, Once in g.5.;' 
s.v. ‘be’, cael < Kent. Bist for the second singular present indicative ean 
and eae ican in the West Midlands and most of the Southwest, fust a 
ate en the EDD, sv. ‘bel, v. lel, and the OED, s.v. ‘be’, v. A.L1, nS 


The findings of the two SED items ee and pe tee) can be summarize, 

follows: With regard to bis(t) the SED confirms Lowman's results: it is stil] 
e much alive in the West Midlands and the Southwest. Be is also large} 
weed in this area including Bck., Sur. and Sus., that is it is completely absent 
from the East Midlands, parts of the n.e.West Midlands as well as from Kent, 
StE are thus gained ground enormously since Lowman's days; it is p 
the only form current in the latter-mentioned area, though still rather rare in 
the West Midlands (except its n.e. parts) and the Southwest, Unlike Lowman 
the SED noted art occasionally in parts of the Southwest (Wil., Som., Dor, 
Dev.) as well as in areas of the West Midlands not covered by Lowman, a Pa 
Chs., Stf., Shr. and Der. In the region mentioned last also bin (been) =a 
recorded. In the six northern counties as well as in n.Lin. is predominates 
clearly over (StE) are. 


Tactically 


As regards the situation in the eastern United States Atwood 1953, On, 
notes that "Be occurs most frequently in the phrase 'How are you?,' where it is 
particularly common in n.e.N.Eng. Of the 56 spontaneous occurrences which I 
count in N.Eng., 40 are in the northeast. Be is very characteristically an older 
form, both in N.Eng. and in those areas of N.Y. and [n.] Pa. where it occurs 
[ i.e. in the N.Eng. settlement area]. Except for be, are ... is the only form 
current in the East in this context, though there is one occurrence FETS on 
(‘How is you?') from a N.C. Negro." For the first question Lowman asked in 
England Atwood provides no strictly comparable data since in the United 
States the verb form was elicited with the third person plural pronoun. 
Although the frequency of occurrence of the form be depends greatly on the 
context and varies enormously throughout most of New England and the New 
England settlement area it is important to note that in none of the different 
contexts does be occur in the Midland and the Southern areas (Atwood, 
loc.cit.). Furthermore, Atwood makes no mention at all of art, bin and bist. 


As far as the personal pronouns are concerned, we find thee, ye and you in 
England. In the 13th century ye came to be used as a nominative singular and 
in the 15th century as an objective singular and plural (cf. OED, s.v. ‘ye’). 
These uses survive in dialectal British English, as maps 95 and 96 reveal (cf. 
also EDG, § 409). The concentration of these various pronouns on both maps in 
the West Midlands and the South of England is due to the incomplete record we 
have from the East Midlands. The SED findings on the second person singular 
pronouns are summarized by Evans 1976 and 1977. Contrary to Lowmans 
practice the SED also recorded to whom its informants used these pronouns: 
Lowman's records, however, show a feature that is not too uncommon in 


dialectal English, namely that the pronoun is omitted altogether. The SED 
confirms this. 
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In New England - for the other areas of the United States no data are as 
yet available - you predominates. Maps 425 of LANE (‘How do you do?') and 
408 (‘You and I) attest thee for informant no. 11 (Town of New Fairfield, 
s.w.Comn.). This informant is a Quaker (cf. also map 89 above) of whom no 
response is recorded on map 424 of LANE (How be you?’). 


Map 182a: the meat is) spoiled 
Lowman: If the meat has been kept too long, you say the meat is what? 


The SED does not elicit the past participle of the verb in question, our only 
concern here. 


K. Dietz (1981, 76, fn. 21) noted the omission, in Viereck 1975a, map 182, 


as Ceti between the forms spoiled and spoilt. This information is 
a ere. 


The map shows that spoiled clearly predominates in the Southwest, whereas 


es is universal in the rest of the area investigated by Lowman. (Collins 
¥y ever elicited this distinction in the Southeast.) There are thus precise 


Parallels between the distributi i 
: on of the forms with /t/ and /d/ in the verbs 
Spoil and learn (cf, map 326). = 


Rae States spoiled and spoilt also occur. Atwood 1953, 22, 
form with V3 eir distribution in the following way: "In N.Eng. and N.Y. the 
informants) pee uacee strongly (being used by about three fourths of the 
fashioned Seca the /t/ form characteristic of (but not confined to) old- 
common, bei * In most other areas of the East the /t/ form is more 

7wemg used by about three fourths of Type I and about half of Type Il. 

Spoilt 

Preiominate 1 3ne curren 


cy in cultured speech, though nowhere does it 
form, in the M 


about one fourth of the cultured informants use this 
t one eighth, in the S.A.S. over one third.” 


-Eng. 
-A.S. abou 


Or a th ~ * 
Standard oie discussion of this verb and others of the same type in 
ectal English on both sides of the Atlantic cf. Dietz 1981. 


Maps 19 
0 . 
Low ant eee How often/much) have you (eaten/drunk? 
m Ts to ihe acee ae how often have you today? (The preceding 
ap | er Oo eat: Hoe ny f. 
Ree oe Our main work.) on the past participial forms of this verb c 


Tefers to iiele, you ask me, how much 


have you 2 (The preceding map 
m verb ae 0 ; 
SED: ve of our maine on the forms of the past participle of this verb cf. 


. . Seeing a b 
Make you ask eee 


y sitting like this [put your hand to the jaw] might 
—— Have you got toothache? 
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F ities unfortunately do not allow a comparison: 153; 
The Sahel ies ta 58, 75, 78 and 86: Lowman's records show a 

para Se. 1 one i the two maps. In much of the Southeast Collins! file, 

22 omnes ais both cases. Only in three localities do we find a divergent 

ee ee the mane Nos. 2, 25 and 81 show have on map 190 and are on map 

198; all the other localities exhibit the same results on both maps. The 

sysio distribution of the various forms is rather striking: hast, mostly 
pronounced has, occurs in much of the West Midlands as well as in the entire 
Southwest, have predominates in the East - with the exception of the northern 
East Midlands. In an area comprising Rut., s.Lei., Nhp., Bdf. and Hnt. are is 
used on both maps. That the use of be for have was more widespread, however, 
is revealed by maps 36 and 195: map 36 attests am also in Cmb., whereas map 
195 records are furthermore in s.Lin., Nrf., Suf. and n.e.Glo. 


‘The EDD, s.v. 'be', v. VIII.4, and the EDG, § 441, note the use of tea 
have for much of the same area: Rut., Nhp., War., Bdf., Hrt., Hnt. and s. é 
The SED shows this use still in Stf., War., Lei., Rut., s.Lin. (Forster 1984, 151) 
Nhp. and n.Bck. (6). Both the EDD and the SED record has(t) in the same area 
as Lowman did - and further beyond in the remaining parts of the We 
Midlands and in all the six northern counties. The SED, however, reveals 


StE have has penetrated into has(t) territory in the Southwest and the entire 
West Midlands, less so in the North. 


Map 614 of LANE (Ihave m troubles, you have (got) yours) is the only map 


with some comparable data: 
England; no other variant fo 


The pronominal forms agree, of course, with those of the verbs: z 
have are followed by you in the East, whereas has(t) is followed by tnt 1 
West. In s.War. the pronoun is omitted altogether. Evans 1976 and 
summarizes the SED findings on the second person singular pronouns. 


Map 263: I am afraid, 
Lowman: If two children don't 


ys to th 
want to go out in the dark alone, one “7s 
other —__ (I'm) afraid, 


Ss 7 one 
As perfect and Pluperfect emerged during the Old English periods 


was the auxiliary with all transitiv ' ' intransitive ¥™ 
5 ee e and some 'statal’ intr 
saeeae be was used with certain intransitive verbs denoting 7 
with theg aie fe the Middle English period, have appeared more 
Modern Ae ntran A 8 and finally replaced be complet ynis 8 
always true of qommermann 1973, 107). As our evidence Sednens 
not Concerned), sitet English (with Shick cinment ay 
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The lexical results this item offera are exhibited on map 262 of our main 
works They are compared with item VIII.8.2 of the SED, 


As map 263 reveals, the morphological data are rather incomplete, which is 
not surprising, since in the Lowman questionnaire I'm forms part of the frame 
to elicit afraid and its variants. Thus the information charted on this map is 
additional rather than imperative with regard to the item. 


Wherever a comparison is possible it shows that the distribution of I am 
(always used in the contracted form I'm) # I_be coincides exactly (with the 
exception of two of Collins’ notations in the Southeast) with the findings 
displayed on maps 86a, 87a and discussed in connection with these maps so 
that there is no need for repetition here. 


Map 302: a haunted house. 
Lowman: The house where they [i.e. ghosts] live is called . 


Since Lowman often recorded the plural of house in this context we have 
charted housen and houses separately. 


SED: V.1.1: What do you call these? [ Show a picture of some houses ] 


In East Anglia, Cmb. Hnt., most parts of Ess. and Hrt. as well as in sizeable 
areas of the West Midlands (Bck., Oxf. and Glo.) only the -n plural was 
ene in the remaining areas houses occurs either exclusively or competes 
- wousen. TR Old English hfis had no plural ending. According to the OED, 
house sb. 1.1.8, the -s plural is attested since the 12th century, whereas 
formmny Ccurs only since about 1550. The historically much younger plural 
English Ae Survived, according to Lowman, more extensively in dialectal 
nese an the older plural. The influence of StE makes itself, however, felt 
ny." (6 naa in his EDG Wright noted housen still as "gen. in Eng. except 
Occasionally p; the SED shows StE houses (in the far north of England it is 
occurs in ee  onounced [hu:stz]) now everywhere in England. Housen only 

mm scattered fashion in the West and most of the East Midlands, hardly 


au all i 7 . : 
East around of the southern counties and predominates only in Brks. and in 


The i . 
Scarce eee evidence for the United States is - unfortunately - very 


either diq case. It appears that the weak declension plural form housen 
States. Ma a Cross the Atlantic at all or has since died out in the United 
northeast 5 34 of LANE records the pronunciation [haustz] twice (once in 
ass. and once in southwest Maine, both rural communities). In view 


of th 
ae fact that for informant No. 2 of the town of Denmark, Oxford Co-, 
ne, who used 


©0graph: this type of pronunciation, the Handbook of the linguistic 
descent of New England (1939, 226) notes "both grandparents of Scotch 
Pronunciatin, Qf m the commentary of the LANE map attached ie Oe 

on seems i for the whole 
Scotland (cf, his EDG, aerate! Wright notes [hisez] for 
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Map 310: I'm going to) lie (down. 
Lowman: If you are tired, you say I am going to 
SED: VIII.3.6: You might say to your visitor: If you are not feeling well, here's 


the sofa, why not come and down. 


down in bed. 


minates in those parts of the West Midlands covered by 
the Southwest; it is very rare in the East Midlands 


(including East Anglia) and was not offered at all in the Southeast. Lig, 
recorded once in Lin., is an interesting form: it represents the normal 


development of ME ligge (40E licgan), whereas the form lie resulted from the 
generalization of the stem of the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. present indicative 
a 


( £OE lig(e)st, list, lig(e)p, lip). According to the OED, s.v. ‘lie’, v. , lig(g) was 
in general use from the 14th until the 16th century and is designated dial. from 


the 17th to the 19th century. As the map shows, lay is still substituted for 
in large areas, mainly in the East Midlands and the Southeast. “Its identity 
form with the past tense of [lie] no doubt account[ed] largely for 
confusion. In the 17th and 48th centuries, it was not app- regarded 4 
solecism" (OED, s.v. ‘lay’, v. .V.43: ‘In intransitive uses, coinciding wi t 


resembling those of lie, v- )- 


StE lie predo 
Lowman as well as in 


of lie - infinitival forms are 


The EDD notes lig(g) as a present tense form ns 
as fa 


not entered separately - in Scotland and in the whole orth of England 
south as Wor., War., Lei., Lin. and e.An. (s.v- 'ie', va)» Lay, s-¥. ayumi 
intr. 'To lie, rest’, is attested for Scotland and various parts of England also 
yet from the quotations given it is impossible to determine the exten of 
use of lay as an infinitive. StE lie is, naturally, not recorded in the EDD 

The trend indicated by Lowman is substantiated by the SED: 
gradually receding form being replaced more and more by both lie | 
Apart from an occasional occurrence in Lin. and Not. lig has been comp 
ousted from the Midlands. As regards lay and lie no clear regional di tribu 
al patterns emerge. The SED notes both forms used as infinitive: 
the area covered by Lowman and, in fact, for the whole of England. 

For the situation in the United States see the discussion of 
maps. 


Maps 311 and 312: He) lay (in bed all day. 
Lowman: He in bed all day. 
SED: VII.3.6: The visitor thought it a good idea, came in and 


Among the preterite forms StE lay is rather rare. I 
the central Midlands. The 'confusion’ with the verb to lay 
was also extended to the preterite: laid is fairly universal - 1 
often occurs as led, in the South occasionally as lid. Li 
n.Hrt., a new weak preterite lied was formed in Bic 
(once) and Dev. (twice). Ligged was mentioned once in | 
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jtogether different lexical variants were given: bid (once in Som. - 
Two ‘ide led) and stopped (once in n.Nhp., alongside lay). 
alon — 


The only variants the EDD records in the meaning relevant here are lied 
(for Shr.) and ligged - also for areas not covered by Lowman (both suv. ‘lie’, 
ve )s 


The SED records are more complete. They confirm Lowman's results with 
regard to laid, led, lid, lied and ligged. If not always in the same counties, 
these variants are at least noted in the same areas. Lie is somewhat more 
common in the SED. Contrary to Lowman the SED mentions it also in parts of 
the West Midlands. A noticeable difference between the findings of the two 
surveys is that the SED noted lay everywhere - with the exception of the 
Southwest. The StE form is thus spreading considerably. 


Lowman recorded the following infinitive/present tense - preterite combi- 
nations in England: StE lie - lay is rare and occurs only in parts of the central 
Midlands (Rut., Nhp., War., Wor.) and in n.Nrf. The most common combination 
by far is lay - laid; it is noted in the East Midlands and the Southeast. The 
central Southern equivalent (Bck., Oxf., Glo., Hmp.) is lay - led. Lay - lid was 
noted in Sus. The levelled forms lay - lay were recorded by Lowman in an area 
comprising Lei., Nhp., Bdf., War. and Glo. Typically Southwest combinations 
are: lie - led (Hmp., Oxf., Dor., Som.) and lie -lid (Dor., Som.). The remaining 
Combinations are equally rare: lie - laid (Lin., s.Suf., Ess., n.Bck.), lie - lied 


hee rae Wil., Dev.), lig - ligged (Lin.) and the levelled forms lie - lie 
n.Hrt.). 


As regards the situation in the Eastern United States Atwood (1953, 18) 
provides the following summary: "In general, the present form lie /lai/ pre- 
Rie a major areas, being used by from three fifths to two thirds of 
ae cumants, without any significant geographical distribution. The alternate 
Eiiees Ne/ is slightly more common among Type I informants (about half of 
ase it) than among Type Il. On the whole, however, lay seems 
fashion as of certain communities, rather than of certain more old- 
ioe informants within those communities. Only a scattering of cultured 
Present S\eive the present form lay, and then usually alongside lie". OF the 

~ Preterite combinations lie - lay is of very limited occurrence. In 


n.N.E ‘ she y > 
conenee and in e.N.Eng. (except for a few points in R.I. and e.Conn.) this 


lon is quite rare outside of cultured speech, and only about half the 
informants in these areas use it. In s.w.N.Eng. lie: lay = universal in 
usage and occurs among a fair number of noncultured informants as 


Cultured 
Cultured 
well 


I rs . 
and ie Be entire M.A.S. lie: lay is uncommon among noncultured informants -.- 
onfined to about one third of the cultured group. 
In the 
bec S.A.S 


©mes much 
Usage) on the 


J A ty but 
+ lie: lay is rare in Del., Md., and the Piedmont area — 
more common (and might even be called the Sopinas’ = < 
Eastern Shore of Va. and throughout most of N.C, and P 


f - E 
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, i -A.S. use the lie: 
S.C. A little less than half the cultured informants In the S.A.S. use the lie lay 
combination. 


ice i bination of the present lie with 
ommon practice is the com 
Rae ey, AO those who use the present lie, a considerable 
majority ... combine it with the preterite laid .... 


i i i d five in the other areas use the 
me eight informants in N.Eng. an 
eee tnnnte lie: lied /laid/. This feature shows no SOC and may 
represent a groping for a'correct' form rather than habitual usage. 


Of those who use the present lay, a large majority in most areas ie a 
preterite as laid. An exception may be found in N.C., where a considera le 
number use the leveled present and preterite lay: lay. This leveling also occurs 
in a very scattered way in N.Eng. and parts of Pa. 


Nearly all Negro informants use the forms lay - laid; one (S.C.), however, 
uses the leveled forms lie: lie. 5; A, 
In summary, we may say that as a present form lie is predominant in 
areas, and that as the preterite of both lie and lay, laid is very he 
predominant everywhere except in the areas of the S.A.S. mentioned ab 
where lay predominates as preterite" (Atwood, loc.cit.). ’ 


All the combinations recorded in the eastern United States also occu 
the mother-country. Atwood’ 


i s 1953 summary lists neither led nor lid, no 
map 653 of LANE. Whethe- 


r these variants occur in the M.A.S. and or 
S.A.S. remains to be seen. 


Lig(ged) either did not cross the Atlantic a 
has since died out in the New World. 


Since Lowman usually recorded the phrase "he lay in bed" we pre: 
information on "in bed" for the sake of completeness here. Map 312 
bed (abed) to be used almost universally in Lowman's area. In bed occ 
sporadically - five times altogether. (On the history of abed and Aine 
cf. OED, s.v. 'A', prep. .) The SED provides no information on this | 
EDD notes s.v. 'abed': "Widely diffused throughout the midland and 


counties”. 


The interpretive studies of the American linguistic aie 
this item. Map 653 of LANE notes both abed eat are ees 


and in bed for New 


Map 326: Who) taught (you that? 


Lowman: If someone can do something yery well 
how to do it too, you ask, who —— voMneeen eee wo 


SED: 1.13.17: That dog knows some clever . 
Ma He tricks, I expect i 


The map shows learnt to be universal in the e “. 
the Southeast and the Southwest. In the whole area = ¢ 


latter area we also 
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Glo., Wil., Dor. and Dev.) and the uninflected form learn (recorded once in 
Som.). StE taught was noted by Collins only in Kent and Sur. Since with three 
exceptions all informants used a variant of learn - the meaning relevant here 
‘to impart knowledge’ is designated ‘now vulgar’ by the OED, s.v. ‘learn’, v. II ~ 
this question provides no information on the variant forms of teach. 


Historically, forms with /t/ in the past tense in verbs such as learn are a 
rather late addition. The OED attests learnt only since the 17th century. Its 
use has, however, become rather widespread since that time, as the map 
reveals, 


The EDD notes learn in the meaning 'to teach, instruct’ for all areas of 
Ireland, Scotland and England. Yet the past tense is only rarely recorded. The 
SED results differ from Lowman's in that they show the older form with -ed 
still occurring alongside learnt in much of the area. Further, StE taught is 
gaining ground. The uninflected form learn was recorded occasionally, as was 
teached, once or twice called 'older'. 


The situation we encounter in the United States is identical with the one in 
England. Atwood 1953, 24, remarks: "The full extent of the variant forms [of 
taught ] can hardly be determined because of the very large number of 
informants in all areas who use the verb learn in this context... 


te eee who use teach almost invariably give the preterite taught /tot/. 
Tato /tit|t/ is used, however, by seven N.Eng. informants (four IA, three 
and by four Type I informants in Va., N.C., and S.C.". 


half ae item 'Who (taught) you that?’ the verb learn is substituted by about 
inf e N.Eng. informants, and by from half to three fourths of the 
Ormants in the other areas. 


et oes forms are current, learned ... and learnt ... In all areas learnt 
Some secti es rather markedly (being used by two thirds of the informants); in 
Whole, ed (e.g., most of Va.) learned hardly occurs at all. In the East as a 

oa paeiaicn corned is gaining rapidly over learnt; in more than four fifths 
informant eee Of divided usage learned is given by the more modern 
tions of the Ta by the more old-fashioned" (Atwood 1953, 17f.). Observa- 
since both L atter kind are possible for England only within very narrow limits 
the Americ Owman and the SED interviewed informants comparable only with 

an Type I(A) informants, i.e. old people representing rural speech. 


§ ind} 
as f aoe at the beginning of this essay this is only a small portion ~ even 
by Lowm °rphology is concerned - of the entire linguistic evidence collected 
MUSt be and Collins. For further interpretation the material offered here 
19758 and th together with the dialectal evidence presented in Viereck 1972, 
Por g nter and, of course, with the material collected by the SED. 80 
and ace Pretation of Lowman's data on traditional lines ct. Viereck 1980a 


ordi 
"B to principles of dialectometry Viereck 1980b. 


Karte 2 


2.5: the sun) 
rose 


did rise 


got up 


rise /ai/ 
rised /ai/ 
/rauz/ 
/riz/ 
rose 
© /rvz/ 
y /ruz/ 


e@om rea 


Karte 36 


I have heard 


it (lots of 


times 


Scale of Miles 


Karte 37 


I haven't 
done it 
7stressed 


and un- 
stressed/ 


7-2: 


I Vt 
I hain't 

I haven't 
I'm 


ain 


pb @ao 


Map A 


ain't 


meaning both 


‘am not‘ and 


*have not’ 


| Karte 38 


7-3: he does 
stressed 


Map B 


THE ATLANTIC STATES 


He do 


* Negro 


° white 


Source: R. I. McDavid, Jr., "Historical, Regional, 
and Social Variation", Journal of English Lingu- 
EMC SMN (IGT) Die 3i7 


Reprinted with kind permission. 


' J am go- 
ang 
“e a-going 
be a-going 
be going 
‘'m a-going 


going 


Zu ‘going' und 
seinen Varianten| 


vel.Karte 88. 


Am I going 
Are I going 
Be I a-going 
Be I going 


Zu ‘going’ und 
seinen Varianten 
vel,Karte 88. 


Karten 66a und 87a 


14.1; 
14.2: 


Karte 88 


14,1: I am going 
14.2: Am I going 
14.8: Be you go- 
ing 


a-going /- 


ewine /gwain(a Va 


Karte 8° 


3: Here are 
your 
clothes 


24, 


a Here are you 

clothes 

Here be 

clothes 

0 Here be your J 
clothes 

's your 


s 


Oo Here 


clothes 


@ Here your 
clothes 


| 
| 


<o 
~ 


Karte 90 


14.4: 


I am not 


(going to 


Karte 91 


14.5: I'mere 


am I 


on 
a 
a 


Karte 92 
14,6: We were 
(going to 
do it 
o was 


s wore 


Scale 


of Miles 


4 warn't 
© wasn't 
a werdn't 


s weren't 


Zur Verteilung 
von I und me 
vel.Karte on. 


Karte 95 


14.8 a: Be you 


be yea 


-going} s—-— 
be ye going 
be you going 
bist a-going 
bist going 
bist thee a- 
going 
o bist thee go-] 
ing ! 


Zu ‘going! und 
seinen Varianten 
vel.Karte 88. 


ee 


5 


7. 


Map 


3: 


182a 


the meat is) 


spilt 
spoiled 
spoilt 


Karte 190 


28,3: 


has thee 
hast 
hast thee 


have you 


-auch Karten 
und 195. 


Karte 263 


41.6: I am_ 


Vegl.auch Karte 
262. 


= 
S&S Karte 302 


48.9: a haunted house 


|Lowman often also 


recorded the plura 
of house in this 
context. 


a housen 


v houses 


eS ter ke ee 


a 


a 
bet (4 [ied 
wlio] 
oma 


asl 
910 
A 


., 
‘ 
U 
( 


: 


eer Re SS one 7 ee OF pwn ee ve 90 YO wry me y 7 pA’ py eee ae 


w 
a 
Nn 


Karte 311 

50.5: He) 

Gin 

all 
bid 
laid 
lay 
led 
lid 
lie 
lied 

ligged 


a stopped 


Vgl.auch Karte 
312. 


all 


4 a-bed 


® in bed 


Vel.auch Karte 
311. 


learn 


learned 


learnt 


taught 
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